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SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION FOR THIS MONTH. 
FEB. 6. What is the Criterion of Moral Action? ( Adjourned from 
December 26.) 2 
13, Are Mankind in a State of Progressive Improvement? ( Ad- ; 


journed from January 16. ) 

27. Has Society been more benefited or injured by Interest of 
Money? 

23. What is Political Economy? 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret being obliged to defer Susanna’s admirable Essay in 
support of “ Philosophical Necessity,” till our next Number. 

Want of.room obliges us also to defer the “Ode to Benevolence ;” 
“ Metaphysics of the Co-operative System ;’’ “‘Objections,”’ in a letter 
from Liverpool; “Society and Co-operation,” by A. C., Birmingham; 
“ On the Formation of a Community,” by H. C., Goswell-Road. 





The Review of “The Revolt of the Bees,’’ is unwillingly postponed 4 
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THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 
(Continued from page 33. ) 


THE odious task of cultivation was, moreover, assigned to the cap- 
tives which had been taken in war; and from this regulation arose two 
great evils which had powerful influence on the future character of 
society. The first was—that the circumstance of taking captives was 
esteemed the most valuable service which any member could render to 
his tribe: the second—that the cultivation of the land—that most im- 
portant duty—a duty in which all had an equal interest, was regarded 
as the meanest and most disgraceful of employments. Thus pride en- 
gendered with ambition, and produced a monstrous brood of customs 
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4 and opinions which depraved the heart, misled the affections, obscured 
. the understanding, and soon destroyed in man the image of his Maker. 

i As families increased in different ratios in proportion to the extent or 
“ fertility of their possessions—the lands originally distributed to each, 
ia supplied in unequal degrees the means of subsistence. Some were 
plunged in want, others had great superfluity. The former became 


mean and servile, the latter imperious and domineering. Cupidity was 
excited—avarice stifled the emotions of pity; and the first idea of 
‘{ tyranny was excited by the wants of a brother or a friend. 

| We have a striking proof of the use which was made of such opportu- 
nities in another passage of the Bible, which, though it refers to a 
transaction that happencd at a later period in the progress of society 
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than that I am at present discussing, will serve in an admirable manner 
to illustrate my subject, and to indicate the way in which the powerful 
and the wealiby have usually acted on all such occasions. 

In the 41st chapter of Genesis, we are informed that Pharoah, King 
of Egypt, dreamed a dream, which dream was interpreted by Joseph, 
the son of Jacob, at that time a captive in Egypt, in the following 


manner :— 


29. ‘‘Behold there come seven years of great plenty throughout all the 


land of Egypt. 
30. “ And there shall arise after them seven years of famine, and all the 
plenty shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt, and the famine shall consume 


the land. 
33. “‘ Now, therefore, let Pharoah look out a man discreet and wise, and set 


him over the land of Egypt. 
. 34. “ And let him appoint officers over the land, and take up the fifth part 
of the land of Egypt in the seven plenteous years. 

35. ‘* And let them gather all the food of those good years that come, and 
lay up corn under the hand of Pharoah, and let them keep food in the cities. 

36. “‘ And that food shall be for store to the land, against the seven years of 
famine, which shall be in the land of Egypt. 

37. “ And the thing was good in the eyes of Pharoah. 

46. ‘And Joseph went out from the presence of Pharoah, and went throughout 


all the land of Egypt. 
48. “ And he gathered up all the food of the seven plenteous years, which were 


in the land of Egypt. 
54, “‘And the seven years of dearth began to come according as Joseph had 


said, and the dearth was in all lands. 
55. “* And when all the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried to 
Pharoah for bread, and Pharoah said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto Joseph, 


what he saith unto you do. 
56. “ And Joseph opened all the storehouses, and sold unto the Egyptians, and 


the famine waxed sore in the land. 


Chap. 47. 


14. “ And Joseph gathered up all the money that was found in the land of 
Egypt, for the corn which they bought, and Joseph brought the money into 
Pharoah’s house. 

15. “ And when money failed in the land of Egypt, all the Egyptians came 
unto Joseph and said, ‘Give us bread, for why should we die in thy presence, for 


the money faileth.’ 
16. “ And Joseph said, ‘Give your cattle, and I will give for your cattle, if 


money faileth.’ 
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17, “And they brought their cattle unto Joseph, and Joseph gave them 
bread in exchange for horses, and for the flocks, and for the cattle of the herds, 
and for the asses, aud he fed them with bread for all their cattle for that year. 

18, “When that year was ended, they came unto him the second year, and 
said unto him, we will not hide it from my lord, how that our money is spent, 
my lord hath also our herds of cattle; there is not ought left in the sight of 
my lord but our bodies and our lands. 

19, * Wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we and our land. Buy 
us and our land for bread, and we and our land will be servants unto Pharoah, 
and give us seed that we may live, and not die, that the land be not desolate. 

20. “ And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharoah, for the Egyptians 
sold every man his field, because the famine prevailed over them, so the 
land became Pharoah’s, 

21. ‘* And as for the people, he removed them to cities, from one end of the 
borders of Egypt even to the other end thereof. 

22. ‘* Only the land of the priests bought he not, for the priests had a portion 
assigned them of Pharoah, and did eat their portion which Pharoah gave 
them.”? 


I have purposely left out of this narration, the account of Joseph 
having, from a captive, been elevated into the rank of prime minister, 
because every one will readily believe that no king ever reigned in 
Egypt, who would not have conferred like honours on any one of his 
subjects who could have so interpreted his dreams. 

By similar means the great majority in every community were in 
time bereaved of their rights, reduced into poverty, and subjected to 
bondage. 

Deprived at once of their own self-respect, and of the means of honour- 
able subsistence, some had recourse to fraud, others to plunder; some 
to secret violence, others to opem insurrection. Laws were enacted for 
the protection of property, and punishments inflicted on delinquents. 
These were often strained to such a degree of severity, that some of 
them were said to be written in blood; moreover, as different laws 
were enacted in different communities, it so happened, that when 
several communities came to be afterwards united by conquest or 
coalition, great confusion arose from this circumstance. A new pro- 
fession sprung up. The sophist, who could establish or overturn a 
right, ranked next in consideration to the hero who had acquired one. 
Pleaders multiplied into a class, and, for the sake of profit, fomented 
contention and hatred among their fellows. 

In the mean time arts and manufactures were invented, and afforded 
for a while some prospect of amelioration; but these were soon 
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crowded with competitors, each anxious to supplant or ruin his rival. 
Some, moreover, were inexpert or careless ; others keen and rapacious ; 
some fortunate, others the contrary: so that this resource, instead of 
improving the general condition, served only to diversify the forms of 
misery. 

Riches alone commanded respect ; but riches being merely a relative 
advantage, could only be possessed by afew. The few, who chanced 
to possess them, however obtained, acquired the means of ruling the 
rest, of managing their affairs, directing their labours, and, in short, 
of making them subservient to their own will. 

Poverty, on the other hand, though it made the labourers unhappy, 
had no effect in preventing their increase. The contrary was obviously 
the case, and it was from the too rapid increase of these producers of 
wealth that their rulers thought all the evils of poverty proceeded. 
Manifold expedients were tried to counteract this cause. Sometimes 
the superabundant population of one region were sent forth in bands to 
destroy their neighbours, or rather to be destroyed themselves, as a 
relief to their own community. But as these exploits produced 
re-action, which often threatened even the possessions of the wealthy, 
means less dangerous were preferred. Impediments were opposed to 
the union of the sexes—unnatwural restraints were laid on the poor. The 
partner of his sorrows was torn from the slave, or his child destroyed 
before his face. But while the feelings of the wretched were thus 
tortured without pity, the authors of their woe spent their own lives in 
riot and luxury, and wasted their wanton days amid the voluptuous- 
ness of the haram. 

The passions, thus checked in their natural course, broke out in 
every form of the most wild disorder ; and the being who was elevated 
to have dominion upon earth, sunk lower than the vilest reptile, in 
guilt and impurity. Tormented on every side, the wretched children 
of poverty had in the present no joy, and in the future no hope; they 
therefore wasted their pittance in momentary gratifications. Drunkenness 
and vice accelerated their doom: some perished by famine; others by 
disease ; and many sinking into melancholy and despair, finished their 
miserable career in lunacy and suicide. 

In this state of moral depravation, society appeared, to unreflecting 
minds, a frightful chaos of conflicting passions—man seemed by nature 
prone to wickedness, and all the thoughts of his heart to be only evil 
continually. The belief of the world’s being governed by a benign 
intelligence had faded away. Notions more consonant to the existing 
aspect of affairs bad sprung up in its stead, Superstition came— 
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overwhelmed the mind with her gloomy terrors, and joining her rapa- 
cious claim to the other encroachments of wealth, consummated the 
misery of the multitude, and the last mite was wrung from the starving 
wretch to purchase hope of consolation in a world to come. 

Such are the facts which the early history of every ancient people 
unfolds to the careful inquirer—such too, varied, as might be expected, 
by place and climate, and by ithe different degrees which different 
nations had attained in their progress towards civilization—such were 
the facts found actually existing among the savage nations of the New 
World, when first discovered. Norv, these wavage tribes may be justly 
regarded as affording 4 faithful picture of the infancy of society in 
every age of the world—for ihe instincts of man being every where and 
at all times the same, his habits and noial character must be formed 
by the circumstaneos whiek surrotnd him, ana these are modified, in 
the manner we have seea, dy the influence of social arrangements. The 
unfortunate division of mankind into rich and poor had produced, in 
what is called the civilized world, results still more deplorable than 
those already detailed. The rich, much instructed, delicately fed, 
superbly clad, passing their lives amid the refinements of taste, became 
vain, luxurious, ostentatiovs, and arrogant, envious and jealous of 
each other's splendor, and having the power to direct the productive 
labours of the poor, directed them more to supply their own avarice or 
vanity, than the general wants of the people. For this reason, the want 
of necessaries always ovtran the supply, and kept the great bulk of 
every people in suffering and discontent, and their rulers in perpetual 
alarm. | 

The poor, on the other hand, half-famished, half-naked, untutored, 
rude, and vulgar, detested the rich, who oppressed them, and practised 
towards them all the arts which cunning could suggest, such as fraud, 
deceit, and falsehood. These, meanwhile, regarded their victims 
with aversion or contempt, as beings of an inferior nature, not 
only on account of their poverty, brt also on account of the vices which 
their poverty had engendered; and they practised towards them what- 
ever was suggested by pride, insolence, and cruelty. These resentful 
feelings on both sides were instilled into their offspring, and mixed with 
their earliest impressions. Thus the bad passions alone were cultivated, 
and came in time to be regarded as innate, as inseparable from the 
human heart; and the evils of society were deemed incarable, as being 
the result of these incurable passions. 

Hence a universal system of counteraction was established, and 
spread its baneful inffuence over every rank and condition. The wealthy 
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engaged in everlasting strife for power or renown; the other classes 
for mere subsistence, and success in this wretched struggle was looked 
upon as the highest attainment, as the perfect consummation of human 
felicity. ; 

But in spite of the general depravity, individuals in every age 
escaped the contagion—a chosen few, who maintained the dignity of 
man, and saved from expiration the flickering lamp of virtue. 
These, under various characters, illumined the world, and urged on 
their fellows in the road towards perfection. 

The energies of genius also burst from their thraldom—the captive 
and the slave caught inspiration from heaven, and hiding their scorn 
under parables, or bursting forth in poetic indignation, taught despots 
and trembling tyrants the lessons of wisdom. 

Benevolence sometimes possessed even thrones, and shed abroad the 
blessings of humanity and peace. 

Religion lifted ber bright lamp on high, and shewed to erring sinners 
the only way of saivation. 

History prepared her imperishable stores, and made posterity blush 
for the folly of past generations. 


Philosophy collated the scattered facts of history with those of. 


observation, and comparing both with the eternal phenomena of nature, 
drew just inferences from the present to the past. She unfolded to 
wondering nations the real cause of their discordant opinions, and the 
true origin of their absurd institutions. 

Science poured down tie full beams of intelligence, expanded the 
powers of the mind, and formed the mighty lever which was destined 
to move the world. 

But the improvement produced by these bright infivences had 
been greatly confined by pernicious systems, interested schemes, 
and absurd speculations on the human character; when experienee, 
comparing and combining all, disclosed the easy means by 
which all might be rendered happy. She said to misguided man, 
“ Why seek in mysterious causes the origin of the evils which afflict 
you? Is it not distinctly traceable to the premature increase of 
your race, compared with the means of subsistence? Your forefathers 
wishing to remedy this evil, mistook the means, and by using selfish, 
instead of social arrangements, established inequality of conditions. 
The selfish passions were thus encouraged, instead of the social, and 
acquired through the medium of wealth, whether accumulated or 
extorted, undue authority. This authority has been always abused. 
It has been employed to stifie, thwart, and misdirect the productive 
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powers of man. The evil has been augmented in every way, for the 
misfortunes hence arising have been punished as crimes; and the bad 
passions, thus engendered, inculcated as virtues. Since these obvious 
causes are sufficient to account for the evils which surround you, why 
seek for others, and thus lose sight of the only proper remedy ? 

Your remedy is equally obvious, for as your misfortunes have flowed 
from ignorance and selfishness, you have only to place yourselves under 
the guidance of knowledge and to be no longer the slaves of caprice. 

Since nature has formed you to be social, by making the happiness 
of each depend on the happiness of all, form yourselves again into 
social communities, composed of such convenient numbers, that the 
wants of each may be satisfied by the joint labour of all; and the en- 
joyments of each be increased and multiplied by free and familiar 
communication. 

And let all your proceedings be regulated by social instead of by 
selfish princples, remembering that each is a child of the community, to 
whom a full share of its advantages are due while he performs his 
duty. 

Remember by how small a share of the labours of the whole people 
the real wants of the people are now supplied; how abundantly then 
may your wants be supplied when to the united labour of the whole, 
confined to proper objects and directed by skill, you join the improve- 
ments ofscience and the aids of economical arrangement. 

And how greatly will your happiness be promoted by cultivating the 
benevolent affections, and by training up your children in the way they 
ought to go: for, remember, the social virtues may be freely exercised 
in such communities, though at present they tend directly to ruin their 
possessors. 

And how simple may be your form of government; for, afier a little 
practice, every office may be filled in rotation by every member of the 
eommunity. And let all your operations be directed by the wishes of 
the majority as soon as they have acquired a just knowledge of their 
duty: and let each particular member endeavour to repress all exclusive 
desires, remembering, that just so much as his desires outrun those of 
the majority, they must be injurious to the whole, and may prove so to 
himself; for that every one ought to regulate his conduct by the golden 
rule, that “ No one ought to have or to do that which every one could 
not have and do with safety to all.”’ 

Be not discouraged, though but few at first support your under- 
taking, The ignorant and the selfish will not be able to comprehend 
you. In the one, the faculty by which the desigus of benevolence are 
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appreciated is not developed; in the other it is disordered or destroyed ; 
and can beauty give deiight to the blind, or can the deaf be ravished by 
the “ Concord of sweet sounds?*? He whom inordinate self-love has 
rendered sordid, examines all moral rules by The Rule of Three, and 
is by no means satisfied, if the result does not lead to his own exclu- 
sive gain. 

Your progress will, therefore, be slow at first. It is desirable that it 
should be so. Sudden innovations produce confusion, and confusion leads 
on to tyranny. Let minds be well prepared for the change, in order 
that your prosperity being founded on a rock, may resist the storms of 
anarchy, and the whirlpools of ambition. 

Your qualifications should consist in esteem for each other ;—in- 
dustrious and moral habits, and in full conviction of the importance ef 
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co-operation. 
Thus qualified, any number with adequate means, and possessing 


a knowledge of productive employments, may either hire, or purchase 
a sufficient quantity of land to afford them ample subsistence. Thus 
they may establish themselves under such domestic and manufactur- 
ing arrangements as their number and means suggest; remember- — 
ing always, that the greater the number, within convenient limits, the : 
less in proportion will be the means required, a 
In this manner the mischievous effects of that improvidence which — 
. results from our impolitic system of poor laws, and other institutions, 
might be effectually counteracted, and the evil so much dreaded from 
the “principle of population,” be easily overcome. Can it be thought , 
that when minds, rendered intelligent by free communication, dis- — j 
tinctly understand the real cause of their sufferings, they would hesitate — ; 
one moment to adopt the proper remedy—more especially when that 
remedy would be just, equitable, extending to al! in proportion to their — 
real enjoyment, and above all, obviously indispensable 2 
Thus, whatever is known, or can be discovered, for the permanent — 
benefit of mankind, whether in education, economy, or social arrange- | 
ment, may be happily blended, and thus the whole human race may, — 
in time, be governed by the plain dictates of reason, and may have all | 
their instincts, both selfish and social, incorporated, or as our moral poet | 
has taught, be governed by an enlighted and regulated self-love, for 
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*¢ Self-love, thus push’d to social—to divine, 
Gives thee to make another’s wishes thine ; 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 
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The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still—and still another spreads ; 

Friend, parent, kindred, first it will embrace, 

His country next, and next, all buman race, 

Wide, and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind, 
Take every creature in, of every kind ; 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And Heaven bebolds its image in his breast.” 


The system, thus desirable from its simplicity and advantage, has 
become indispensable for the preservation of society. 

The wants of mankind were formerly supplied by manual labour, 
and however ill rewarded the labourer may have been, the necessity of 
his services procured for him at least the scanty means of subsistence. 
But within the last few years a new era has commenced. The rapid 
improvement in mechanical powers has deprived of employment thou- 
sands of industrious labourers, and cut off from them all means of supply 


in the midst of overwhelming abundance. And when these inventions, 


which are now confined almost to this island, are adopted, as they must 


: be by other countries, very different means of supply to any yet tried 


must be found for the starving multitudes. ‘“ It is not to be imagined, 


| that in this enlightened age they will tamely consent to be Jed out as 
formerly, in savage bands, to persecute and destroy one another. 


“ The means pointed out are safe and easy ; a small addition to the 


funds by which the unemployed are at present maintained would be 
' sufficient for a beginning; and however imperfect such an experiment 
_ might prove (compared with the magnificent plan of the original pro- 


jector), it might be hailed as the dawn of that long-hoped-for period 


_ predicted by sages and prophets of yore, on the advent of which we may 
_ exclaim almost in the very words of our own rural bard— 


‘Tis come! the glorious morn, 
Awakening mortals hear 
The new-creating word, and start to life 
Tn every heightened form! From war and want 
For ever free! the great eternal scheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads, 
To Reason’s eye refined clears up apace. 
See now the causE 
Why wnassuming worth in private liv’d, 
And died neglected! Why the good man’s share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul ! 
4Vhy the lone widow and her orphans pined 
In starving solitude; while luxury 
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In palaces lay straining her low thoughts 

To form unreal wants—twAy inborn truth 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of Superstition’s scourge. 

Ye good distress’d— 

Ye noble few, who here unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
And what your bounded view (which only saw 
A little part) deem’d evil, is no more. 

The storms of wint’ry time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded spring encircle all.” 





ON THE FORMATION OF MORAL CHARACTER. 


In every age there have arisen into notice individuals who have 
devoted their attention to the study of human nature, and have devised 
plans for the melioration of society. Plato and Lycurgus, among the 
ancients; More, Harrington, Godwin, and Condorcet, among the 
moderns, are names conspicuous in the annals of philanthropy. But of 
all the benefactors of the human race, who to theory have combined 
the advantages of practical experiment, Robert Owen stands forth pre- 
eminently first. Mr. Owen, of whose benevolent spirit few now doubt, 
of whose experience in the investigation of moral subjects his works 
are fair evidence, and of the real importance of whose plan New Lanark 
is an existing proof—bas laid down, as the basis of his system, a pro- 
position which, if not new to the thinking portion of mankind, is cer- 
tainly novel to the generality of men, and as involving consequences of 
the first importance to the whole human race, is worthy of the most 
attentive consideration. That the character of man is formed for him, 
and not by him—that his actions owe their existence to circumstances, 
and that he is not possessed of freedom of will, are the chief points of 
his doctrine. Having read in one of Mr. Owen’s works the following 
passage, and being desirous of pursuing the subject further, I was 
induced to write this Essay on the Formation of Moral Character. 
Mr. Owen, speaking of this subject, observes—“ Every day will make 
it more and more evident, that the character of man is, without a single 
exception, always formed for him—that it may be and chiefly is created 
by his predecessors—that they give, or may give him his ideas and habits, 
which are the powers that govern and direct his conduct—man never 
did, nor is it possible he ever can, form his own character.” To some 
few introductory observations I now solicit attention, 
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The philosophy of man, or an acquaintance with the various pheno- 
mena which the human being in his various relations presents, together 
with the laws which seem to regulate his actions, is a study at once 
important, interesting, and extensive. The general philosophy of man 
may, however, with considerable usefulness, be subdivided into the 
corporeal, the mental, and the moral philosophy of human nature; the 
first comprehending all the phenomena of body, the second of mind, 
and the last the combined influences of the two in his relation as a 
member of society. To the first, the physiologist; to ihe second, the 
metaphysician; and to the last, the moralist, directs his attention. 
Separate and distinct as each of these studies is, both in theory and 
practice, the individual who is desirous of an accurate and complete 
acquaintance with the nature, powers, and capacities of man, must 
pursue the study of all three; and upon his knowledge of each and all of 
these important branches of the philosophy of man, will of course 
depend his capability of reasoning, and of usefully acting upon subjects 
having reference to the well-being of Society. The cultivation of these 
three subjects, either connectedly or distinctly, is of such extensive 
and intensive importance, that he who would become eminently a bene- 
factor of his species, must make either physiology, metaphysics, or 
morals, the subject of hisinquiry. If we take a retrospective view of 
the moral condition of mankind, we shall find that history records little 
else than slavery, misery, warfare, crime, and error; our own times 
too are so redundant in evil, and so deficient in good, that it is, perhaps, 
within the scope of truth to affirm, that since the date of authentic 
record down to the present hour, evil has greatly preponderated over 
good in the affairs of mankind. History, however, simply records the 
vreceding facts; but philosophy, not content with the mere narration 
of truths, would endeavour to educe the causes why, to elucidate the 
manner how, and to explain the laws by which these various actions 
of man occurred; and man, exercising his reason on the results of past 
modes of action, and speculating prospectively on the data of philoso- 
phic truth, dares fearlessly to read the destiny of the human race, 
which, concealed from the unobserving and timid vulgar, is perceptible 
only to the intelligent inquirer. Withdrawing our attention then from 
the actions of men, let us cast a look of inquiry upon men themselves, 
the actors of the great drama of life, seeking out some knowledge of the 
mechanism of man, and discovering by what means it has happened 
that they who are born innocent and innocuous as babes, become the 
workers of mischief they have beev 2nd now are. And since the moral 
actions of man result from his mental determinations, let us inquire— 
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If the character of man, or that assemblage of desires and dispositions 
which are the objects of political- regulation and of moral investigation, 
is formed by himself, and therefore within his own control—or other- 
wise formed, and therefore otherwise to be controlled ? 

Setting out with the opinion that the character of man is formed for 
and not dy him, and feeling desirous of convincing all whom I address, 
that that opinion is a true deduction from acknowledged premises—it 
will be my intention to shew, 

I. That in the physical world there is so close a connexion between 
cause and effect as totally to preclude the operation of chance, and 
therefore a necessary connexion. 

II. That in the moral world there is so close a connexion between 
antecedent and consequent, as totally to preclude the operation of moral 
chance, or freedom of will (as it is called), and that, therefore, arguing 
analogically, that connexion is a necessary connexion. 

Ill. That moral character is formed by the action of extraneous 
causes and mental calculations (combined with the laws of man’s nature) 
on the mind. 

I shall thus prove the necessity of moral action generally, the utter 
absurdity and fallaciousness of free-will, and the truth of my position, 
“that the character of man ever has been, is, and ever will be, so long 
as his nature remains the same, formea for him.” 

Now to the inguiry :-— 

I, Is the connexion between cause and effect in the physical world, 
one which precludes the operation of chance, and therefore a neces- 
sary connexion? 

To experience, the great original of all human knowledge, the firm 
and certain basis upon which to reason, I appeal— 

If we view the various phenomena which compose the almost 
immense universe of nature, with reference to their forms, motions, actions, 
changes, and appearances merely, the ideas of confusion and disorder 
suggest themselves to the mind; but if we trace the pr-gress of each 
event through a long series of progressions, follow the changes, that 
(what is called) matter has undergone ; if we observe those operations 
which in similar states bodies invariably undergo, the ideas of order 
and regularity do on the contrary present themselves. The regularity 

of succession, the invariadility of change, and the certainty of action 
which an extensive and intimate physiological survey presents, lead us 
to the following conclusions :— 

1. That every change in form, power, or quality, is an effect; 
that is, a thing, state, or condition, done or produced. 
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2. That every such effect has had its cause, or producer of change. 

3. That every effect is proportioned to its cause. 

4. That similar causes do always produce similar effects. 

5. That the process of causation, as displayed throughout the whole 
universe of matter, appears governed by a certain, powerful, and 
immutable law or laws. 

And lasitly— 

That there is a necessary connexion between cause and effect; a 
necessary one, because no effect has yet been produced without a 
cause, or by chance. 

It is only from his experience of the constancy of events, and calcu- 
lations raised upon observations of their modes, or laws of action, that 
the astronomer is able to predict with certainty and truth, the eclipses 
of the heavenly bodies, the transits of the planets, and the periods of 
the tides. From the confidence which its hitherto eternal regularity 
has afforded us, we hesitate not to declare that the sun will rise to- 
morrow, and that heat and light will then be transmitted to us, and 
we make no doubt that such will ever be the case, so long as the sun’s 
organism, and all the other circumstances attending the action, remain 
the same. 

The phenomena of the physical world—and by this word pheno- 
mena I mean the changes in the state of matter, not the existence of 
bodies—must each, and all of them, have had a cause, or they must 
not; if the immediately preceding event has any connexion with the 
succeeding event, then they have; and if so, the connexion between 
cause and effect must be a necessary one, because chance is thus 
precluded. Were there no such necessary connexion, the same cause, 
might, at different times, give birth to dissimilar effects, and if that 
were the case, instead of the regularity, order, and harmony, which 
nature now presents, instead of apparent laws governing the changes 
of material subjects, all would really be disorder, contradiction, and 
confusion; poison might this moment destroy, and the next nourish ; 
fire generate the idea of warmth at one time, of cold at another, not- 
withstanding all the circumstantia of the process were similar. But 
since all the sciences clearly prove the regularity in the succession of 
phenomena, and the certainty too of that succession, I think I am 
warranted in drawing this conclusion— 

That in the physical world there is a connexion between cause and 
effect, and that thai connexion is a necessary one. 

Three observations are, however, worth making on this subject. 
1. As regards cause and effect. 
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Though there are many instances which fal) within the notice of evety 
naturalist, in which he is at a loss to account for some events, and 
some in which his predictions of certain results prove fallacious, let it 
not be supposed that therefore these events occurred uncausedly ; as, 
for instance, he cannot tell why an apple falls to the ground; for the 
sake of convenience, he invents the attraction of gravitation, and says, 
it is attracted by the earth, which though it only tells us the fact in 
other words that the apple falls, is yet useful; but the real cause he is 
absolutely ignorant of, and therefore doubts (not that the effect had a 
cause but) what the cause is. Again, he cannot tell when a comet 
will make its appearance in the heavens—but although heis unacquainted 
with the laws that regulate the cometary motion, he does not there- 
fore believe that that peculiar body moves about in any direction by 
chance, but on the contrary, that it moves in its certain and necessary 
orbit. Our present acquaintance with nature is very slight and 
defective, and we are bound to attribute to our want of experience, 
our ignorance of the laws of many phenomena, and not to believe 
that such phenomena are chance-production. 

2. As regards physical necessity. 

Our belief that the connexion between cause and effect is necessary, 
is no more than a logical deduction from known facts; it is an intel- 
lectual conclusion founded on the universality of its apparent operation, 
and must (until disproved) be esteemed a truism, founded as it is, on 
universal experience. But as being merely a deduction of the mind, 
and not an object of sensible perception, being like what is termed the 
Deity, a resuit of reasoning, its claim to be worshipped like other 
gods will depend on our conviction of its separate and personal 
existence. 

3. As regards laws of nature. 

What we call a law of nature, appears to me to be nothing more 
than the mode in which all bodies similarly operating, do operate. 
And hence the folly of supposing, as the whole world, I believe, does, 
that every law has an exception ; for the exception, as it is called, will 
be found, on farther enquiry, to appertain to some other law than that 
to which it was the exception—a law being nothing more than a 
mental abstraction of the mode in which a body operates. Whether 
there be any lawgiver, or orderer of modes of action, and what, is a 
subject worthy of inquiry ; but hitherto, the principle of the universe 
has remained concealed from the human mind ; and illimitable as that | 
mind appears, boundless as seem its powers, it is matter of doubt , 
whether it can comprehend its own principle; for it knows only by 
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experience, and secondary causes are alone the objects of hitherto 
derived experience. 

I proceed now to inquire, secondly — 

Is the connexion between antecedent and consequent, or in other 


] ‘words, between motive and determination in the moral world, one 


which precludes the operation of moral chance or, as it is usually called, 
free-will, and therefore a necessary connexidn? 

in this inquiry, we should keep in view the difference between deter- 
mination and action. A moral action is the effect of determination, and 
owes its existence partly to the nature of things; wherefore, if the mind 
is determined to do any thing, the act can only take place when phy- 
sically possible ; as for instance, my mind is determined by some motive 
or other to speak, and as being physically possible, I speak; but were 
my mind determined to fly—flying being to me physically impossible, I 
cannot act according to the deiermination of my mind, 

The moral world presents us with a variety of phenomena only less 
than infinite, and which, like those of the physical world, suggests to a 
careless observer ideas of disorder and confusion; butimperceptible as the 
causes of moral aciion are tosome, clothed ina veil of impenetrable dark- 
ness as they appear io others, the moral philosopher is able to pierce the 
Cimmerian halo surrounding the moral universe, and to discover its 
governing laws. Ji we look first to the voluntary actions of man, we 
shall find, that for every moral deed there existed in bis mind a certain 
determination so to act; and on the widest survey of this subject, it 
will be found that all the actions really voluntary, or, in other words, 
determined on, which men from the beginning of time have performed, 
were so performed in consequence of the presence of motives in his 
mind—that every moral act of man has its producing cause—that man, 
the’ self-styled Jord of creation, is a necessary agent, acted upon by 
irresistible powers, forced to act both voluntarily and involuntarily, 
and that in all his processes of thought and determination, he operates 
within the sphere of all-powerful law. Fully to comprehend this intri- 
cate subject, it will be necessary to aualyse the whole process of moral 
action. Every moral action is performed with the view and with the 
full intention of obtaining ‘some end: this, I imagine, constitates the 
very essence of moral action, aud distinguishes it from all those other 
actions of man which originate in the physical organization of his 
system; but inasmuch as we all have an end in view when we deter- 
mine to do a thing, it is evident that an idea of such an end must be 
present in the mind before we morally act; but over and above this, 


there must be also present in the mind a desire of obtaining such 
F 
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and ‘such an end, a preference of that particular end over any other, 
which preference or desire is plainly the immediate cause of the action ; 
this, I believe, is conceded by the advocates of free-will—but this 
desire, this wish so to act, this preference of one course of action over 
any other, will be found to have its cause. Pricr circumstances, educa- 
tion, feeling, perception of acquirable pleasure or avoidable pain, habit, 
or many other equally efficient reasons, will, on a little consideration, 
a little self-examination, be discovered to be the cause of the desire. 
If it is conclusive that the act has a cause, viz. the desire so to act, and 
that the desire has also a cause, viz. surrounding circumstances, be they 
what they may, why then the connexion between antecedent and con- 
sequent, or motive and determination, is clearly made out ; and, more- 
over, since no moral aciion has yet been performed by mortal man 
without the presence of a cause in his mind, and since that cause has 
itself been caused (thereby preeludiug the operation of moral chance or 
free-will), why the necessary conuexion between antecedent and con- 
sequent is proved to a demonstration. Were THIS NOT the case, aman 
might pursue a course of action without a cause for so doing, and, 
instead of order in the processes of mental ealculation, all would be 
confusion ; our dearest and best friend this moment, might the very next 
(without any iafluencing motive) become our deadliest enemy, and 
vice versa; but, on the contrary, we find that for every change in 
moral conduct there is an adequate and influencing motive, a certain 
and irresistible cause. I{ matters not that we are unable to see the 
modus operandi whereby consequent invariably follows antecedent, nor 
is it of the least importance (as affecting the truth of the position) that 
we are unable, in our present imperfect knowledge of the mechanism 
of the human mind, to predict always correctly, or infallibly to antici- 
pate what will be the course of action any individual placed in certain 
circumstances will pursue, though, indeed, an attentive observer of 
human nature, well acquainted with the various springs of human 
action, seldom fails. 1 say, all this will not in the least disprove the 
truth of moral necessity, any more than our ignorance of physics will 
disprove material necessity, or the impossibility of matter to act without 
acause. [t devolves ov the advocate of free-will to shew that man can 
act without cause or reason—or, iu other words, to prove that men are 
maniacs; but even madmen, irregularly as they appear to act, true 
free-will as they appear to enjoy, are as much under the influence of 
necessity as the sane, and in the mal or disorganization of their system 
we must look for, and shall, I think find, the true cause. I do not know 
why it is men are so desirous and so tenacious too (for they will not 
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allow it either to animals, to God, or to angels), of possessing a power 
inconsistent with every useful purpose, and totally at variance with 
the whole economy of nature—a power of acting viciously when 
nature says, you shali act virtuously ; of acting foolishly when causes 
predispose to wise action; a power as impossible in the nature of 
things, as opposed to all reasonable calculation, as inconsistent with 
true virtue, true wisdom, and even existence itself, as that absurd 


principle called chance. 
The conclusions, which an attention to this subject compels me to 


draw, are— 
- 1, That every moral action has its cause. 

2. That the cause is a mental determination. 

3. That the determination is the effect of the strongest motive. 

4, That the motive is the effect of circumstances aciing on and in 
the mind. 

5. That there is therefore a connexion between the antecedent and 
the consequent. 


And lastly, 
That as every action has its cause, and every consequent its ante- 


cedent, and similar consequents similar antecedents, therefore this 
connexion is a necessary connexion, for it precludes the operation of 
moral chance. 

I have now, I hope, proved abstractedly, that the character of man 
must be formed for him, and not by him, inasmuch as every kind of 
action which he may perform is really the effect of certain laws of 
nature and of action, not originating with himself. I shall, to strengthen 
the foregoing; remarks, proceed to show “how the character of man is 
formed.’’ 

Unfurnished with ideas of things, thoughts, principles of conduct, or 
of daty, man is born, I conceive, with a mind simply endued with a 
variety of powers and of capacities, various, not in themselves as dis- 
tinct and separate faculties, but only as to the modes of mental action. 
Ushered iato the great field of active life, action immediately com- 
mences, he sees, he feels, he bears, and the first perceptions of his 
mind are the simple effects of sensible motion; accompanying these 
primary ideas of his mind, are the feelings of pain and pleasure, and 
consequent thereon (not as the result of his free-will, but by the laws 
of his being) of aversion and desire; and thus the first determinations 
of his mind, the first originators of his actions, are the effects of the 
circumstances of his being. It would be a strange anomaly in nature, 


if man preferred pain to pleasure, which if he had free-will he might 
F 2 
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do; and as all actions produce either pain or pleasure, the natural law 
of his system is the operating cause why, in all cases, a man secks his 
real or imagined pleasure or interest. If, from any cause, he expe- 
riences pain, nature impels him to cry; if pleasure, to smile; and 
the subjects so eaiising the one or the other, nature further impels him 
to avoidor seek. To this primary education, or that of the feelings, 
succeeds the reception of to him unexperienced knowledge, and he is 
taught to believe, to prefer, to determine, by the united infiuence of 
threats, persuasion, and example, according to the general habit and 
cusiom of the country of his birth, or the opinions of his parents and 
pastors, Thus in England he is a Christian, in Turkey a Mabometan, 
in China a worshipper of Foh—and he inherits frequently the very dis- 
positions of his parents; in France is a trifler, in Germany a thought- 
ful person, in Ireland a lively one. It is evident, on an extensive 
survey of the various people of the earth of past ages and of present 
times, that to the habits of predecessors and to predecessing circum- 
stances must be attributed the characters of their successors, and 
where, as is frequently the case, individuals are found possessing habits, 
sentiments, and opinions totally at variance with the general caste, a little 
consideration of the subject, an analysis of their mode of thinking, will 
convince us that, though their character is dissimilar to their fellow- 
beings, it is equally the result of circumstances; fer, their minds pos- 
sessing capacities differing in degree, though not in kind, the results of 
thought are therefore different, and the motives to action equally so. 
When an object is present to the mind, it usually creates one of 
two ideas—positive pain, or pleasure; but it is from the qualities that 
we know it possesses, or because similar to a known object that we 
think it possesses, that we have one or other of these feelings. To take 
an instance—the mind, through the medium of the eye, perceives a 
sword; from experience, we attach the idea of killing to it, which 
raises in the mind the feeling of fear; and when the instrument is seen 
in the hands of one capable of using it to a bad purpose, our love of 
life or self-preservation instantly compels us to act. This love of life 
and fear of death is nothing more than a feeling, the result, perhaps, 
of a calculation of consequences. It must be plain that a man could 
have no idea of fear abstractedly—-danger known, or imagined, must 
have existed before fear could be generated; the feeling of self-preser- 
vation too is an effect, and has reference to a state of being. 
Circumstances of whatever nature they may be, will necessarily pro- 
duce emotions in the mind, and all the variety of feelings which men 
possess—fear, bate, love, &c, can be traced to their respective causes. 
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The mind, except in sleep, is never in a state of inactivity, for Ist. Itis con. 
tinually receiving new impressions; 2d, it is continually reflecting 
on impressions already received; 3d, it is continually determined 
to act by the strongest motive. Let it be supposed thata circumstance 
occurs producing a certain mental emotion—say this circumstance is 
temptation—the correspondent emotion desire—let us observe in the 
cases of several individuals, what will be the determinations of their 
minds as to how they will act. First a savage—he can apparently and 
perhaps physically do one of two things, either take the object of desire 
or not; what will he do? I should say he would take it, because un- 
conscious of consequences, he would not think that he had infringed 
any human law, and therefore there would be no counteracting motive, 
to the strong feeling of a love of novelty; he would thus, from the 
necessary connexion beiwecn a determination present in the mind and 
a possible action, be compelled to take it. Suppose, 2nd, that two are 
placed in the same circumstances of temptation, their determinations 
and therefore their actions will be possibly different. ‘The one who 
has ever been brought up in the love of virtue or the fear of punish- 
ment, will resist the temptation—itbe motive of love of virtue, or of fear 
of puzishment acting in his mind more forcibly than that of desire. 
The other man, educated an alien to virtue, an alien to fear, will seize 
the glittering ‘temptation. Now had both these men been similarly 
educated, had they possessed similar habits, it is certain (if there be any 
truth in my principles), that both would have similarly determined and 
similarly acted. But were their actions the results of free-will or 
moral chance, the virtuous man might for xo cause have become the 
thief, and the habitual plunderer, without reason or motive, might have 
become the honest man. A third individual perhaps, who has a wife 
and children starving, sees the exposed treasure; for a long time the 
motive of resistance, through a love of virtue, resirains his hand, but the 
sight of an emaciated family, the cries and groans that salute bis ear, 
his own yearnings, added to a belief that preservation of life is of more 
consecuence than sacredness of property, give birth to a motive 
more foreidle and opposite; he seizes the gold and saves his family. 
Are not these instances sufficiently powerful to show how the characters 
of men are formed; thata necessity imperious—-irresistible—almighty— 
omnipresent—seems to govern all our actions, to give birth to our habits 
and dispositions, and in a word to form the characters of men? If we 
observe the various actions of men thoroughly, we shall find that we 
can trace them to their cavses, we can assign to each determination 
itsimpelling motive; and where we fail so to do, we rather attach 
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want of experience in moral science as the cause of our ignorance, that 
believe that any act or determination came into being uncaused. We 
can discover, in the various situations of the beings under our examination, 
that inability to act differently which at once establishes the necessity 
contended for; and it will be found, on a full examination of all the 
attendant circumstances, that King John could not avoid signing 
Magna Charta, Dr. Dodd committing forgery, nor Ferdinand murdering 
the admirable Riego. The conclusion to which I come on this subject 
is, that the character of man és formed, ever has been, and ever wilil be, 
by all the cireumstances which surround him acting upon his mind. 

I proceed now to consider—“ The character of moral action.” 

Moral action is usually divided into good and bad—and first, I ask 
the meaning of those hitherto vague terms, good and bad? I find 
them to be names expressive of the qualities of moral action; artifi- 
cially created in a state of society ; conventional and institutional, and 
consequently varying in kind and degree, accordingly as their respec- 
tive originators vary ; in some cases, terms of comparison, in all terms 
of relation, and like habits of dress, ever changing by the pestilential 
breath of fashion. What in one country is considered a good action is in 
another esteemed a bad one, and there is no fixed and certain criterion 
whereby to know them as they are now applied. Abstractedly speak- 
ing, or without reference to some particular percipient being, there 
appears to me to be no such distinction as good and evil. Relatively 
considered, there is both the one and the other; and as a criterion of 
moral action, utility appears to me the only certain test whereby to 
judge whether an action is good or evil. But evil exists; and its origin 
the abstract philosopher is enabled to educe from the past chaos of 
action; to the circumstance that man was born ignorant, and that no 
fostering hand was prepared to direct him in the proper attainment of 
knowiedge, I am led to trace the existence of moral evil—its progress 
and ebbings, all the social, political, and religious institutions of the 
world will easily account for. When from the savage, free, and I may 
almost say enviable (compared with his present state) condition of 
nature, man was forced to the alteration of his state, and forming 
into society, gradually approached what has been called civilization, evil 
crept in, the passions and evil dispositions of men took birth, and dis- 
order and crime was the effect—then originated goverment, an evil of 
no ordinary extent, for it afforded men the opportunity of exercising 
despotism over their fellow-creatures, as nearly all history past and 
present proclaims ; and thus was man enslaved, his mind cl.ained down, 
his character moulded to a mere creature of the great, and the world 
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was inundated with a flood of superstition, prejudice, and bigotry. 
Fortunately, however, for mau, the perfection of civilization affords a 
certain remedy for all the moral evil in the world, and that perfection 
it is Ms destiny to obtain. 

Evil is frequently converted into good, when the result is bene- 
ficial; and thus, the man who usurps the throne of Liberiy and 
Freedom, dealing damnation round the land, is, in the words of 
the world, justly dethroned and just/y punished. The perpetrator 
of any crime has in every age been arraigned before the tribunal 
of justice, and has suffered, as an award for his deeds, the penalty 
prescribed by law. Bvt all crimes can be traced to their certain and 
necessary causes, and therefore, to punish a man for no other reason 
than because he has acted agreeably to the law of necessity, is a 
flagrant injustice ;—wisdom would pursue a far different course—with 
her, prevention is the word; with ignorance, punishment. But the error 
and the cause too, lie in society, who, considering that man forms bis 
own choracter and believing that accountability rests with him, allows 
him, and even trains him to commit crimes, for the commission of 
which he is afterwards punished. Much, however, as the great bulk 
of mankind, composing society, reprobate crime, they themselves have 
glorified the perpetrators of deeds that make human nature shudder, 
and under the name of hero, have immortalized, even worshipped the 
titled murderer. 

This leads me io some remarks on the present mode of forming 
moral character. 

There appear, figuratively speaking, to be two principles continually 
acting in the world. A spirit of good and one of evil, who divide under 
their respective banners the beings of this sublunary sphere. But why, I 
ask, does the evil genius procure any devotees? A certain class of per- 
sons will tell me that human nature is naturally bad, and from its very 
nature inclined to evil; that we are born in iniquity, and are the chil- 
dren of sin; that we are created in the matrix of wickedness; that a 
curse, binding as faie and powerful as its author, is upon us, and that 
unless we have faith, simple faith, to believe certain propositions, we 
shall exist hereafter in torments eternal, with immortal consciousness of 
pain. A beautiful picture this, of the condition of the human race—but 
all this catalogue of terrors I cannot avoid denying—they form no part 
of my belief—that evil exists is clear, or the ears of mankind would 
never have been polluted with this jargon. 

The present mode of forming moral character, founded as it is, on 
What. I conceive a falsehood, will amply account for the existence of 
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present evil, and explain intelligibly a great portion of the mysterious 
language of religion. Man is indeed the child of error—nurtured in 
the bosom of ignorance, and condemned by the very nature of things, 
to all the inconveniencies attendant upon his situation; but he con- 
tinues to be the child of ignorance, only because society bas yet 
adopted no proper mode of rendering him wise, and dves, on the con- 
trary, allow him to become the victim of all the vicious circumstances 
surrounding him from birth. Are there noi thousands,—is not the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of nearly all the countries of the world, allowed 
to form, as it would appear, their own character? But no, they do not 
form their own character, but are casi on the wide world, the vast 
arena of moral action, desiitute of moral cultnre, and thus suffered to 
become the victims of irresistible temptations. Look to the men, whe 
passing their days in riot and obscenity, end their piliable lives on the 
gallows—lock to them, and what are ibeir conditions? With few 
exceptions, trained up, from their very cradles, to the commission of 
crime, fostered in the arms of infumy. And yet Homan Nature is 
traduced—she it is who brings evil into the world! Let us look on 
the contrary side of the picture, and shall we not find that the good 
portion of mankind have had all the advantages of early moral eduea- 
tion, of good example, and the good fortune of being surrounded with 
more favourable circumstances? Of late years the subject of educa- 
tien has attracted in this country much attention, and Sunday and 
other schools have sprung up in almost every village: so far good—but 
how has the system been regulated? On principles subversive of the 
peace and happiness of mankind; on their imprinting at an early age 
in the mind, the belief that certain things are true, of whieh there can 

be no demonstration, and that these whe differ from them in their 
opinions are opposed to iheir dearest interests; thus creating in their 
minds, feelings towards many of their fellow-men, far from correct in 

principle, or virtuous in practice. Education, however, seems to be 

the great desideraitum in the formation of characier;—why is it to be 

desired? because ii has a powerful influence iu fixing certain standard 

principles in the mind, which shall hereafier regulate the conduet; and 

in giving certain habits, ideas, and opinions, whereby to meliorate the 

moral condition of man. And this leads me to the application of the 

principies of this Essay to the purposes of Education. 

If the reasonings before made use of are good, it will follow, that if 
the circumstances surrounding any single individual or a whole people, 
are properly arranged, that it is possible to create, as it were, a per- 
fectly virtuous individual, or a perfectly virtuous people; which, if a 
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tgue deduction from premises equally true, is decidedly the most im- 
portant subject the mind can entertain. If all minds were acted upon 
by similar circumstances, of course the character of all minds would be 
similar. Perfect similarity of character is not however essential, I 
conceive, to the perfection of the human race; and therefore, the per- 
fection of man is not rendered impossible, in consequence of the impos- 
sibility of perfect similarity of character. It is a question too, even 
were it possible to arrange circumstances so as to act similarly on all 
minds, whether similarity of character would then be produced, owing 
to the difference of capacity, which it is thought different minds pos- 
sess; the sciences of metaphysics and phrenology can alone decide this 
question. However, if the principle that the character of man is formed 
for, and not dy him be true, why then the whole system of Mr. Owen 
is equally true, and the knowledge of so important a truth must be 
eminently beneficial to the human race. With hopes of success, Duilt 
upon the firm basis of truth, let us not then despair of one day realizing 
that golden age, which in fable so greatly delights us; let as on in 
the nobie career of human melioration, and save our posterity from the 
overwhelming curse which our forefather’s ignorance has entailed upon 
us. But we are told, in spite cf all moral improvement, in spite of a 
better arrangement of political and social circumstances, inspite of good 
moral education, mankind will still be perverse, still walk in the high 
road te destruction; that morality, pure and undefiled, is not suffi- 
cient to cement together the bonds of society and brotherhood ; 
that you must call in the aid of another power, to terrify mankind 
into harmony. Narrow-minded-and short sighted are such advisers, 
for they do not recollect that half the evils of life originate in that 
very power they would hang én fevrorvem over mankind; misguided men! 
are they still desirous of subjecting the human mind to the most de- 
plorable of all despotisms —ihe despotism of superstition ’—-No: the day 


will come, when one general system of moral education will train men 


up to the preference of good; when a perfect system of social arrange- 
ments will form the character of mun of the best habits, and the best 
dispositions; when benevolence will take the place of selfishness, when 
an inward code of moral rectitude will constitute the only government 
of mankind. : 
To conclude. At considerable lenyth 1 Lave endeavoured to prove 
that the character of man is invariably formed for him, that man is a 


- hecessary agent, and that a vast improvement in the condition of man- 
_ kind, an improvement amounting to moral perfection, is possible. Many 


of the principles herein brought forward, are however, said to be dan- 
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gerous—dangerous to what? To religious, political and social institu- 
tions. If religious institutions are for the purpose of benefiting the 
haman race, by rendering men loving in disposition and kind in be- 
haviour,—if political institutions are for the same purpose, by render- 
dering mankind generally peaceable, enlightened, and free,—if social 
institutions ere also for the same purpose, by rendering men virtuous 
in principle, and happy in condition, why then, the principles I have 
advocated erabrace such institutions, as offsprings of their own culture. 
Bat if on the contrary, religion is a trade, and a commodity for priests 
to deal in,—society a system for private selfishness to flourish in,—and 
government a plan for the aggrandizement of the few, at the expense 
of the liberty, fortune, and happiness, of the many, then do these prin- 
ciples indeed, revolt from such mischievous and inhuman institutions, 


and like the woodman’s axe, strike at their very root. 
Dee. 7th, 1826. CHAS, R-—R. 


The foregoing Essay was delivered as a Lecture at the London Co- 
operative Society’s Rooms; and in the course of the discussion which 
followed, the Essays of Eliza and Susanna, one opposing and the 
other maintaining one of its positions, Philosophical Necessity, were 
delivered at the rooms on the two following meeting days, 





ESSAY AGAINST PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 


Delivered in the Discussion on the preceding Article. 


Tue favourable opinion of the public is highly essential to the 
progress of any establishment, whose ostensible object is the pro- 
motion of public good; and it is therefore highly requisite that the 
subjects which are treated upon, when strangers are admitted, 
should be of such a nature as to secure the speaker from all those 
variuws severe and sometimes illibcral animadversions, which will 
naturally result from the disseminating of doctrines which are not 
clearly understood, and which are contrary to general and received 
opinions. The casual visitor should not be permitted to depart 
with an erroneous impression on his mind, as such impression will 
probably be levelled at the community rather than rest on the 
individual, or individuals, who has, or have, excited that unfavour- 


able impression ; and thus a whole society may suffer from the 
opinions of a few. 
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The professed object of philosophers, in all ages, has been to 
enlighten mankind ; but that the various opinions adopted by various 
philosophers are all right, all equally excellent, all equally con- 
ducive to the good of mankind, cannot be admitted. Philosophy 
isa dangerous weapon ia unskilful hands. it embraces such a 
wide field of action; it spreads itself into such numerous rami- 
fications, that as much evil as good may result from its operations. 
Philosophy, as an exercise of reason, by which the mind shall be 
improved, the principles regulated, and the heart enriched-is 
excellent; but when it takes up abstruse points, it then becomes 
dangerous, for it is very possible to enlighten the mind without 
enriching the heart; and if the mind receives licht without advan- 
tage to the heart, the object of philosophy, which is the inculcation 
of moral virtue, is in a great measure lost. 

Young minds are apt to be led away by enthusiasm; as judg- 
ment ripens, enthusiasm fades, and the energy of mind, the just- 
ness of perception, and strength of argument, which result from 
ripened judgment and subdued enthusiasm, ultimately will become 
beneficial to mankind ; but till this happy temperature of mental 
power is attained, we ought to be cautious in advancing to the 
world those opinions, which are rather the effect of strong excite- 
ment than the operation of sound judgment. 

Of such a nature is the Essay delivered to this Society at the 
last meeting ; and feeling apprehensive of the danger of such 
doctrines, I have presumed to advance a few remarks on the subject. 
Yet let it not be supposed that I make these remarks with the 
intent of casting a censure on the essayist’s sentiments, or of 
depreciating his talent ; but in the humble hope, that I may be an 
instrument in his hands for the exertion of that judgment which is 
at present, as I think, under the influence of dangerous error. Yet 
I do not presume to say decidedly that he is wrong; still less do I 
dare assert, that I am right. When! consider the vast extent of 
human faculty, when 1 see how strangely various, how widely 
different, how unfathomably incomprehensible, are the operations of 
the human mind—when [ reflect that persons of equal mental 
power and equal moral virtue, frequently take up opposite opinions, 
and pertinaciously support those opinions, even at the sacrifice of 
good fellowship—though a common impulse of nature teaches me to 
favour, if not adopt, one or other of these opinions, my feelings 
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of humility deter me from maintainmg that he whom I approve is 
positively right, while my sense of justice forbids me to assert that 
he whom I disapprove is absolutely wrong. But a small effort of 
judgment will point out to me what opinions are dangerous ; and 
when danger is evident, the humility which deters me from speaking, 
degenerates from a virtue to a fault. 

All points of doctrine of whatever nature, if they are fallacious, 
will eventually prove their own fallacy, in the effects which they 
produce. It seems one among the wise dispensations of the 
Almighty, that every error shall furnish its own antidote! It is 
right it should be so, or we should have no defence against 
the encroachments of error; if error did not take up arms against 
itself, we should never be able to trace the difference between truth 
and falsehood. The great difference between sophistry and truth 
is, that truth sustains itself; sophistry seeks the aid of foreign 
argument, Truth is simp!e—sophistry is eloquent ; truth takes one 
position—-sophistry generally assumes two; thus, like a skilful 
warrior, preserving to itself two modes of action, one for attack, 
the other for defence ; and thus it is, that sophistry is mostly more 
rapid in its advances than the simplicity of truth, Our ears are 
generally more open to impressions than our understandings, and 
this proceeds from a sort of habitual indolence, because our ears 
are open without eflort, while our understandings cannot be called 
into action without some degree of exertion; if, however, we choose 
to exert our understanding, we may, without any very great difli- 
culty, be enabled to trace the comparative good or evil which may 
arise from the exercise of any given principle. 

The philosophy of our young essayist is that of Zeno, the 
Athenian, who held the principle of fatal necessity,” and defended 
the propriety of suicide. Now let us trace the accuracy of this 
principle, by the effect which it produced. It is recorded that a 
servant or slave of Zeno’s, presuming upon his master’s doctrines, 
committed a theft, for which he was severely beaten. The poor 
fellow, suffering under the lash of what he considered an unjust 
punishment, exclaimed, * Why do you punish me—I was impelled 
by fatal necessity—it is my fate to be a thief.” “ Yes,” replied the 
Stoic, “and it is your fate to be drubbed for it too.” This anec- 
dote, which we may easily admit to be authentic, because a very 
small effort of judgment will serve to conyince us, that such effects 
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will naturally arise from such a cause—this anecdote is, perhaps, 
one out of a thousand of a similar kind; yet this one is sufficient 
to prove, at a glance, that the doctrine is an erroneous one, and that 
it is not founded on any principle of truth, justice, morality, 
religion, or even reason. Here is a man, who while under the roof 
of his master, while eating his bread and drinking from lis cup, 
regardless of every feeling of fidelity, steals from the very hand 
which fed him; yet how shall this man, in the commission of such 
a crime, justly incur censure ? What fault did he commit? What 
error did he fall into? What law did he violate? Ignorant and 
uninformed, as we may naturally suppose a man in his station to 
be, what right could there be to expect from him a superiority over 
his master? The doctrines of his master taught him that he had 
no will of his own—that he had no power of resistance—that if 
the temptation to crime fell in his way, he must, per force, yield to 
that temptation, because he had no means of avoiding its influence. 

What right could we have to blame this man for not exercising 
a power which he had been previously informed did not exist? He 
threw his masters’ doctrines even in his very teeth, and by the 
action proved that those doctrines were false. 

Or the other band, let us look to his master—how weak, how 
puerile, how contemptible, is Zeno’s reply to the just appeal, that 
‘it was his fate to be a thief.” “Yes, sirrah, and it is your fate 
to be drubbed for it too.” This reply contained no reproach for 
the ingratitude of his conduct, no admonition to avoid a repetition 
of his fault. How, indeed, could he reproach him for the com- 
mission of a crime which he had himself instructed him to commit, 
or in what language could he edmonish him against the repetition 
of a crime, when that very admonition must overturn, at one blow, 
the whole fabric on which his system of philosophy was founded ? 

We will, however. leave Zeno and his slave, and return to the 
point from which we set out, viz. the Essay of last week. Our 
young essayist, in support of his doctrine of physical necessity, 
adduced as proofs, that John could not help signing Magna-Charta 
—that Dr. Dodd could not help committing forgery—and that 
Ferdinand could not help murdering Don Reigo! 

Without reference to the doctrines of physical necessity, we will 
admit that John could not help signing Magna Charta. John was a 
week and irresolute prince—unable to govern a nation, unfit to 
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govern himself. By nature cowzrdly and unprincipled, he was 
alternately the slave or the victim of his own contemptible feebleness 
of character, ever embroiled in fruitless warfare, ever defeated by 
his imbecility, his life affords no proof of “ physical necessity.” He 
was indeed ever in necessity, but his necessities were drawn upon 
himself—they were the result of his own imprudenee, his weakness, 
cowardice, and want of principle. His signing Magna Charta was 
not an act of free will certainly ; that he was constrained to sign we 
must readily allow ; that he had not any power of resistance against 
the will and authority of his combined nobles, admits of no question ; 
but he submitted to the necessity of force; he submitted, because, in 
the first place, he was too feeble to resist, and in the second, because 
he was inspired with a hope that the Pope’s authority would be 
superior to that of the Barons, and render the act null and void. 
He was therefore impelled by the strength of his oppressors, by the 
feebleness of his own character, by the suggestions of artifice, but 
not by any physical or fatal necessity. 

Dr. Dodd committed forgery ; but he was impelled, not by physical 
but pecuniary necessity. Dr. Dodd was a man of extravagant habits, 
and as we have some reason to believe, not of very rigid principles. 
That a man, whose principles of integrity were not powerful, should 
commit an act of dishonor, is not very extraordinary. His difficulties 
were present and certain, the probability of discovery of the means 
by which he could extricate himself from these present distresses, 
was distant and uncertain. It is the common impulse of nature to 
look with more dread at present than at distant evil ; that which is 
present we feel to be imperative, and we therefore exert ourselves 
either to endure or to avert; but that which is distant excites hope, 
and lulled by the delusion, we are apt to think that distant evils 
may be averted, without reflecting on the probable means by which 
these evils can be averted. These feelings are so common, so con- 
sonant with cur nature, that we need not be at the trouble of seeking 
for any philosophical reason, to account either for their origin, their 
cause, or their effect. Dr. Dodd was impelled by a present, a 
pressing, and a pecuniary necessity ; but he was not forced by any 
physical or fatal necessity, to sion the instrument of his own destruc- 
tion, against the operations of his own free will. Had Dr. Dodd 
seriously reflected on the prospect of disgrace, on the probability of 
discovery, and the certainty of destruction, which lay open to his 
view, he would not have signed the fatal paper, 
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On the subject of Ferdinand and Don Riego, I am not prepared 
to speak ; political subjects I am unacquainted with, and therefore do 
not remember the particular circumstances of Don Riego’s misfor- 
tunes and death. I have not, during the previous week, had any 
opportunity of obtaining information on the subject, and must there- 
fore pass it over; nor is it of material importance, as I rather wish 
to look at general effects than particular positions. 

That many men, and some of them wise ones too, have taken up 
the defence, and advocated the cause of this doctrine of “ physical 
necessity” is true; why they have done so we cannot so easily deter- 
mine, for we do not always act upon our principles, We do not always 
analyse our motives ; the human mind is various and complex; we 
act upon so many impulses, that we are very frequently strangers to 
our own motives. “ Men are but children of a larger growth,” and 
many a man has, I believe, in the first instance, taken up the sword 
of controversy, as a child takes up its toy, for mere amusement. We 
naturally become interested in that which we voluntarily undertake ; 
as we proceed we become more ardent, and if we are opposed we 
become enthusiastic ; having taken up an opinion for amusement, we 
feel induced to support it from pride. Pride is a very powerful 
stimulant ; perhaps, mdeed, we may term it the paramount feeling 
by which all our actions are regulated. We all like to shine; every 
man feels pride in being considered as the centre of his circle, He 
is looked up to for the time being; while he is speaking he:is the 
head of his party—all are listeners, and he gives his opinions with 
that feeling of innate consciousness, which we all must feel under 
such circumstances. To differ in opinion from those around us looks 
wise, it argues superiority; sometimes superiority exists, and if it 
does not,” we still are apt to think it does; thus then to the contre- 
vertist, the shadow of wisdom is as valuable as the substance; and 
it rests with his opponents alone to trace the deficiency. This 
inherent pride is one of many causes why points of doctrine are taken 
up and strenuously supported; they have been originally adopted 
without reflection, and are afterwards sustained without conviction ; 
for I cannot belicve it possible that any amiable mind, looking 


through the perspective of time, to the possible resz/é of his doctrine, 


would reaily support an opinion injurious to the happiness and 
welfare of his fellow-men; and that the doctrines of “ physical 
necessity” are injurious, scarcely admits of a doubt. 
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Let us confine our remarks to the circle in which I now stand, 
Let us admit, that all here are fatalists, that all admit and support 
the doctrine of “ physical necessity,” or more strictly speaking, the 
utter impossibility of resisting temptation. . 

Is there a master here, who, having made a proselyte of his ser 
vant, would not revolt at the idea of that servant stripping him of 
his property, and closing the gates of a prison upon him. 

Is there a husband here, who, having made a proselyte of his wife, 
would not shudder at the idea of that wife’s forsaking him and her 
children, and seeking protection from another man? 

Is there a father here, who, having made a proselyte of his child, 
would not shrink with horror at the idea of that dear child, her in whom 
perhaps his every hope was centered—flying from his protection, 
and rushing into the arms of an unprincipled seducer? What con- 
solation shall be offered under these circumstances—what redress can 
be obtained? What will be the defence of the offenders? Should 
the injured master appeal to his servant—what will be his reply ? 
“Why do you blame me, I followed your doctrines—I was impelled 
by ‘ physical necessity,’ [ could not help robbing you.” 

Should the degraded husband appeal to his wife—what would be 
her reply? “Why do you reproach me; what crime have I com- 
mitted? I have acted upon your principles. I was impelled by 
‘ physical necessity ;° 1 had not the power to resist temptation. It 
is my fate to be an adultress.” 

Should the agonized father make an appeal to his abandoned 
child—what will be her reply? “ Surely you should not blame me 
for acting according to the doctrines you profess; it was from you 
i learnt the absolute power of ‘ physical necessity ;’ I have not in 
myself any counteracting power to arm me with resistance. The 
temptation was strong, how could I avoid becoming its victim? I 
was impelled by necessity ; it is my fate to lead a life of infamy.” 

This is a small picture ; the characters are few, the crimes com- 
mitted only three, but the aggregate of misery occasioned by these 
crimes is indeed extensive. This is a portraiture of domestic evil ; 
but if the doctrines of fatalism were universal, the devastation would 
be universal also, for the effect would be seen and felt in all the 
relative situations of life. The discontented man, selfishly lost in 

the contemplation of his own sorrow, would put a pistol to his head, 
regardless of the misery he would entail upon his family and friends 
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by such an action. The envious man, without compunction, would 
destroy the reputation of his rival, and the malignant man, seeking 
revenge, would plunge his dagger into the heart of his enemy, and 
the plea of each would be, that he was impelled by “ physical 
necessity.” 
That evil exists is certain, that it ever will exist is perhaps equally 
certain; but that there should be a necessity for the existence of evil 
practices is revolting to every humane and generous feeling. ‘The 
necessity of punishment we may readily admit, because if there were 
no laws there would be no safety. But punishment is not a self- 
existing necessity, it is a necessity which arises from a cause; and 
if the necessity of crime, or the utter impossibility of avoiding its 
commission really does exist, then punishment ceases to be an 
operation of justice, and becomes an act of tyranny and oppression. 
Thus then we may perceive that by the indulgence of these doctrines 
error would graft upon error, till every social and benevolent feeling 
would be lost in onc undefineable mass of philosophical incongruity. 
Originality of thought is not the characteristic of the English ; 
we imitate with success, and in many instances improye upon the 
plans of others, but strong inventive faculty is not ours. This 
dependance upon the opinions of others is strikingly exemplified in 
philosophical pursuits. If a man is disposed to make philosophy his 
study, he generally places his faith upon some doctrine of the ancients, 
some abstruse point, the singularity, and sometimes impossibility of 
which, is its only recommendation. It would surely be wiser and 
better to adopt a philosophy of our own,: one within our compass, 
. one suited to the manners, habits, and sentiments of the times in 
_ which we live. In painting one of the fundamental principles is, 
that the keeping should be strictly preserved, that all objects should 
be snited to, and in perfect harmony with, each other. If this is not 
. the case, though a picture may pass current with the multitude, it 
will offend the eye of judgment and of taste. This sort of keeping 
should be preserved in mental pursuits—our studies, if they are 
meant for the public use, should be suited to the age in which we 
live; if they are not, they must lose their current value. The 
philosophy of the ancients might be very appropriate to the times in 
which they lived ; but can we be sure they are equally appropriate 
- to the times in which we live. 
We are apt to call tke present an enlightened age. Of this, at 
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least, we must feel assured, that in the course of two thousand years 


we must be altered, whether we are improved or not; and why then. 


should we suppose that the doctrines of philosophers, when the world 
was in its infancy, should be exactly suited to its more mature state? 
Let us look to the common occurrences of life. The habits of the 
child are cast aside by the boy ; the customs of the boy are disdained 
by the man; and age looks back with reprobation on the actions of 
early manhood: thus then even the individual life of man presents a 


picture of perpetual change, and affords an undeniable proof that 


difference of ages, and of climes, produces a difference of feeling, 
actions, sentiments, and habits, and that which is perfectly admissable 
in one state of society may be very ill-suited to another. The subject 
is an extensive one, and will admit of a variety of opinions; but I 
have already enlarged beyond what was my original intention, and 
yet have only taken up one part of our young essayist’s tenets ; I 
could wish if I may be permitted, to pursue the subject a little 
farther, for I think it of importance, and though I may be accused 
of presumption, I stand acquitted to myself, and I trust, shall not 
incur any very extraordinary degree of censure from my hearers. 

That part, on which I am desirous to offer some comment, is the 
assertion of our essayist, that “ The evi/s of- mankind spring from 
social societies, from political societies, and from religious societies.” 
This is indeed a sweeping argument, and leaves us without any hope 
political, ofremedy. Ifthe world caunot stand with the aid of social, 
and religious compact—and assuredly it could not without—-what is 
to become of us? This fair world and all its inmates must fall. A 
million of bricks, each single in its station, would not form a building. 
They must be collected together to be of use. They must be united 
and consolidated in order to form a shelter. It is even thus with 
the human race ; myriads of men, if each man stood alone, and self- 
dependant, would not constitute a nation; it is by mutual compact 
that mutual interest must be sustained. That evil springs from 
societies is very certain ; but the soc:ety did not make the evil, for it 
existed before; the society is only the instrument of its exertion, 
and another instrument would have been found if that had not 
presented itself. Our natures are formed of good and evil, and let 
our stations be what they may, evils will arise. 

If all of evil springs from the compact of social, political, and 
religious societies, why then, upon every principle of moral justice, 
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social, political, and religious societies ought to be abolished; but 
if on the other hand they cannot be abolished, without a total over- 
throw of the whole system of nature, why then there being no remedy 
for the evil of which we complain, the time lost in complaint is use- 
less, and answers no other purpose than to disturb our minds, and 
turn our thoughts and attention from those pursuits by which we 
might contribute both to our own and our fellow-creatures happiness. 
Our essayist, with the ardor of youth and inexperience, boldly 
asserts, that al? kings and governors are tyrants. It may be so; 
the situation of kings and governors is by no means enviable. 
Even in the limited circle in which we each individually move, we 
find it utterly impossible to please ail our friends, relatives, and 
acquaintances ; we continually find our actions misrepresented, our 
sentiments tortured into meanings which “ever entered into our own 
imaginations; nay, even words are given to us which never found a 
passage from our lips. If it is thus in our own insignificant scale 
of existence, how utterly impossible must it be for kings and gover- 
nors to pass their lives with impunity. Yet these tyrants, as they 
are designated by the discontented, are absolutely necessary to us— 
we could not go on without them. If we remove one, another and 
another still succeeds in endless perpetuity, for the frame of things 
would be disjointed without their aid. Rulers, directors, we must 
have, in all the stations cf lite. Even the very breakfast-table at 
which we sat awhile ago, required and had a director, under whose 
care and attention we all sat in comfort—we satisfied the cravings of 
bodily appetite—we indulged in the mental pleasure of social con- 
versation. But in what a state of confusion should we have been, 
how would all social order have been abolished, had we been de- 
prived of the advantage of a director and regulator on this occasion. 
We should have been ranning about, jostling one against another in 
search of knives, plates, cups, saucers, bread, butter, tea, coffee, sugar, 
milk, and boiling water; small would have been our portion of 
comfort under these circumstances, great our coniusion. If then 
s0 trifling an act of our lives as the regulation of a breakfast-table 
cannot be performed without a director, how can we for a moment 
Suppose that myriads of human beings can be guided without a 
king or governor. 

‘Our essayist, with ali the ardour, I could almost say the phrenzy 
of a youthful mind, has taken up two strong positions—the aacient 
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philosophy of Zeno, and the modern philosophy of Paine—the first 
dangerous, the last impossible. Impossible theories may be as 
mischievous in their effects as those theories where the mischief is 
palpable. To point oui systems of good, which are utterly umpos- 


sible to achieve, is only to awaken discontent in the minds of men; 


from discontent innumerable vices will spring, till by degrees the 


whole universe might become one continued and dreadful scene of 


anarchy and confusion. 

if we wish well to ourselves, if we wish well to our fellow-creatures, 
let us endeavour to avoid disseminating those epinions which strike 
at the rvot of moral virtue and social comfort. Every man has a 
right to think for himself, to adopt what principles he pleases, and 
to act up to those principles, but no man has a moral right to 
disturb the serenity of his fellow-anen. If a man’s principles are 
dangerous to general happiness, let him confine those principles to 
the sanctuary of his own breast, or discuss them only with those 
whose sentiments are the same, or at least whose mental faculties 
are on a par with his own. Strong doctrines are not fit for the 
contemplation of weak minds. How should we reprobate the want 
of skill in a physician, who should administer to an infant medicmes 


sufficiently powerful for the strongest man? Yet misguided philo- = 


sophers scatter indiscriminately their mental prescriptions, and a 
doctrine so potent as to require a giant's strength, may be adminis- 
tered to a dwarf. It is like putting an unsheathed sword inte the 
hands of an infant. 

I have trespassed very long on your time and patience ; and yet 
so ample is the subject, that what 1 have advanced is but as a drop of 
water thrown into the ocean, I lament my own limited power; 





would to heaven I could speak as strongly as | feel—would to 7 
heaven | were of importance enough in the great scale of creation © 


to banish from the mimds of men the love of pernicious doctrines, 


and present to their view a philosophy so simple, so consonant wit! 


every feeling of morality and religion, that age and youth might 7 
receive the impression with equal honor and with equal safety. 4 
Such a philosophy ¢s within our reach ; but alas, it is the imperfection 


of our natures to grasp at the shadow of happiness, while we lose 7 
the substance ; were we but wise enough to grasp at the substance | 
and banish the shadow, it would be “ @ consummation devoutly fo 4 


be weshed.” 
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ON THE POTATOE, 


ON THE POTATOE, 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


SIR, 


In one of your former numbers, you did me the favour to 
insert an extract from one of Mr. Whitlaw’s Lectures on 
Medical Botany; or, as he sometimes denominates them, on 
the Laws of Life and Health, as dependent on the qualities of 
our food and drink. That communication had not the effect 
which [ anticipated, of eliciting from your correspondents any 
remarks on the subject on which it treated; nevertheless, it 
cannot but be useful to bring his views, supported as they are 
by his extraordinary success in the healing art, before the public ; 
extemporaneous lectures may be repeated, with little variation, 
a thousand times, and the hearers may be either duped or 
instructed as the case may be; but when once the peculiar 
dogmas of a lecturer are placed upon record, it is open to the 
public to detect their falsehood, and expose his folly or 
knavery or to ascertain their truth, appreciate their value, 
and avail themselves of whatever benefit may be derived from 
them. 

With these views, Sir, I take the liberty of forwarding to 
you the following extract from a recent lecture, in which Mr. 
Whitlaw advanced what appears to me to be a very extraor- 
dinary representation of the ill effects of the Potatoe, except 
when prepared in a manner which he then described. [ts 
insertion will much eblige, Sir, your’s truly, 

Nov. 9, 1826. C. O. GRIFFITHS. 


EXTRACT FROM MR. WHITLAW’S LECTURE, 


“POTATOXS cultivated in hot climates, in low moist land, are 
powerfully saturated with the night-shade principle, and are highly 
destractive to life and health. 

“From the experience [ have had, I have little doubt that the 
poisonous quality of potatoes is one of the principal causes of putrid, 
yellow, and typhus fever ; and that in proportion to the bad qualities 
of the potatoe, in very wet or hot and cry seasons, will be the malig- 
uity of these disorders. 

“It bas been said that boiling will destroy the night-shade principle. 
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I am certain it does not. Boiling incorporates the poisonous juice with 
the starch and gluten. 

“The American Indians prepare their potatoes in the following 
manner. When dry, they convey them to a running stream, wash and 
pare them, and then cuiting them into small pieces, put them into a 
thin bag or net, avd lay them in the stream for thirty-six hours; they 
are then submitied to the action of a powerful press, taken out, and 
thoroughly dried, either in the sun or by fire. When perfectly dry, 
they are again returned to the press, pressed into a compact mass, and 
enclosed in skins that are impervious to the air. By these means they 
are entirely deprived of their poisonous quality, and they will keep in 
this state a great length of time. The Peruvians will not use them 
unless they are thus prepared. 

“] have frequently been told that the Irish are a strong, healthy 
people, although they live chiefly on potatoes. Permit me to 
observe, that there is more typhus fever in Ireland than in any other 
part of the glohe. To this, however, it is replied, that the poverty of 
the food is the chief cause. 1 am certain this is not the ease. All the 
patients I bave attended in London were in circiimsiances to enable 
them to live well ; and in looking over the Reports of Parliament on the 
fever in Ireland in 1816, I find the mortality was greater amongst the 
rich than the poor, which corresponds with my observations. For many 
years the poor Irish have used buttermilk with their potatoes, which is 
an excellent antidote to acrid poison, especially when the cattle feed on 
clover or shamrock ; clover, containing in its composition a considerable 
quantity of lime, makes the milk of cattle that feed upon it very bene- 
ficial for counteracting the effects of acid and acrid poisons. I have 
seen buttermilk applied to cases that were poisoned with the rhus and 
other poisonous plants ia America; I have seen persons whose skin was 
excoriated, through the effects of the poison, over a greater part of the 
body, and discharging a clear ichorous fluid of a most venomous and 
infectious nature, effectually cured by applying buttermilk externally, 
and pease, meal, and buttermilk internally. 

“ Potatoes, when used with buttermilk, are less injurious than when 
eaten with other vegetables. When combined witb other vegetable sub- 
stances, whether in or out of the body, at the temperature of 98, they 
pass rapidly into the most noxious fermentation, emitting a smell 
resembling that of persons afflicted with typhus fever. The great heat 
of last summer has made the poisonous principle of the potatoe very 
active, and I have little doubt is one of the chief causes of the severe 
sufferings of the inhabitants of Holland, Ireland, Leith, and other parts 
of the kingdom. 

“ Habit is second nature, and therefore in persons reared on this 
root, the effects may be less palpable; but to people in this country, 
who have pot been accustomed to live on potatoes, the effects are 
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sométimes terrible. A clergyman living near Bath, informed me that when 
the poor in his neighbourhood were reduced to live on potatoes, they were 
always subject to typhus fever, and that they complained that the potatoes 
seemed to go all to water in their stomachs; that they became exceed- 
ingly debilitated, and their spirits so sunk, that they were scarcely able 
to move. He also remarked, that on giving a single glass of wine to 
some of these poor people, he had been astonished at the sudden flow 
of spirits which so small a quantity produced—a remark, which 
reminded me of an observation I had frequently made on the liability 
of the Irish peasantry, when ever so little excited by spirituous liquors, 
to go to the most outrageous excesses—a liability which I am much 
inclined to attribute to a constitutional temperament, a nervous irrita- 
bility, induced by the long-continued use of unprepared potatoes. 

* | know that these extravagances have, by some, been ascribed to 
ignorance, and by others to their religious principles. I do not believe 
either the one or the other to be the cause of it. I have seen thon- 
sands who emigrated from the Continent to America, equally ignorant, 
and professing the same religion, and who are among the most indus- 
trious and peaceable inhabitants of the country, generally acquiring 
wealth and independence. While on the contrary, the low Irish are 
every where the hewers of wood and drawers of water, the mere 
drudges of society; and notwithstanding the high wages they receive in 
that country, they often become a burden upon society, in consequence 
of their improvident conduct. I trust a better policy will, ere long, 
be introduced, for I have no doubt that Ireland is capable of main- 
taining twice the number of its present inhabitants, in ease and 
affluence.” 


In his next Lecture, which I had not the pleasure of 
hearing, Mr. Whitlaw promised to give instruction on the 
liability of the potatoe to disease, on the best method of planting 
it, and on the soil most suitable for producing good potatoes, 





IMPRACTICABILITY OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
SYSTEM. 


Lo the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


DEAR SiR, 


A few cursory remarks on Mr. Owen’s system have drawn me 
into a fearful contest, I shrink from it almost as from a useless 
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task. The sanguine and theoretical are seldom convinced by 
any thing short of disappointment. ‘To spare you such an alter- 
native, or to become myself a convert, I once more enter 
the lists. 

Sparta, since you link that name with an institution designed 
for the welfare of man—Sparta, you venture to say, flourished 
longer than any other state in peace! happiness! virtue !—without 
revolutions, without iumulis ! 

In peace ’?—From a war of aggression of thirty-nine years, 
from the Messennian conflict to the destruction of Athens, from 
their defeat by Epaminondas to their extinction, were not the 
Spartans the actors of a scene of bloodshed and oppression, 
whether on their own account or when hired by Persian 
monarchs ? 

What was the Spartan’s happiness ?—The hour of combat, the 
tyger’s savage joy. Was he happy when expiring at Diana’s 
altar? No.. He was the victim of sanguinary laws, and bore 
the dreadful fate he was taught to admire. 

Thus martyrs have sung witiin the blazing pile; but were 
those songs the effusions of joy? What was virtue at Sparta? 
To stifle the voice of nature. The maternal tear was not shed 
amidst those barbarians, much less that of sympathy. Adultery 
was approved, and theft applauded. Shall [ point out their 
indecencies, their Apothetz, that field of their infanticides ? 
Have you forgotten their Cryptia, that secret act, that execrable 
deed, by which they hushed their dastard fears in the Helots’ 

blood? not in fair combat, but in the dead of night, in ambush, 
upon unarmed men—by murder! Were these their virtues? 
Two thousand Helots, says Thucydides, disappeared in one 
night; and that, too, after being made free, being crowned with 
flowers—after having bled in the defence of their infernal 
masters. This was indeed crushing sedition in the bud; no 
fear of tumults with such a method ; but what would a Canning, 
a Peel, say to such a mode of hushing the cries of our starved 
manufacturers ? 

As for that community of property which raises your enthu- 
siasm, what was it among them ? If by the people, we mean the 
mass of the population, artizans, labourers, &c., the Helots were 
that people, and they were slaves. But if you point to the 
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Spartans themselves, they were privileged citizens. They had 
the right of bearing, until thirty, a life of toil—until death, one of 
war. They had the privilege of being soldiers, of being called 
or dismissed at the caprice of the Ephori; and lastly, of living 
on a most wretched diet. 

Our paupers can say more. 

This digression on Sparta is foreign to our purpose; but you 
point to Lacedemon as a model, and I consider it a bad 
selection. 

[ asserted that self-interest did not always guide the mind of 
man; I quoted the drunkard, the gamester. You find the 
argument insufficient, and you exclata, ‘ Js ié not an erro- 
neous view of their self-interest ?”—Certamly. It is an erroneous 
view which makes the [lindoo woman, an Indian devotee, a 
North American, submit to the horrors you describe—which, 
in the name of Jesus, caused the night of St. Bartholomew, the 
extermination of the Americans, and the Auto-da-fe—which, 
in the name of liberty, caused the reign of terror in France— 
which will prove an insurmountable obstacle to your philan- 
thropic intentions. Individually. however, the drunkard has 
not such ai erroneous view, he exclaims with Cassio— 

Oh that men should put an enemy in their mouths 
To steal away their brains.” 

The glutton knows the risk of indigestion, and gulps his sur- 
feit; the libertine, the seducer, the gambler, do that which they 
know to be wrong. How well Seneca wrote on the contempt 
of riches—how rich he was. Sucliis the infirmity of the human 
nund, that you cannot amend it save by motives more powerful 
than the love of tranquillity, ease, reason, or benevolence. An 
Alexander fires our imagination—a Howard is almost forgotten. 
Napoleon thrived in wars and diflicuities, and pined in peace. 

I grant you that Socrates, Epaminondas, Aristides, &c. would 
have formed a community (though good men sometimes dis- 
agree), but allow me the other extremes, and what kind of 
co-operation would have formed Napcleon, Cesar, William 
the Conqueror, Cromwell, or Wat Tyler? 

You rely on education, on the knowledge of the arts, &e. 
Alas! Have you forgotten that Nero was a fiddler, and the late 
David a terrorist? From Dionysius to Lewis the Eleventh, 
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from Wolsey to Talleyrand, how many clever rascals have 
there been! 

You depend on the same source for opposition to the grasp of 
ambition. I grant the fickleness of mobs, but do not believe 
that the people will ever be the first to forfeit their liberty. 
The first slaves of Buonaparte were his supporters ; and among 
them we may number some who, for the sake of science and 
literature, I will not name. 

Education exalts the human mind, but does not equalize men, 
There will always be giants and dwarfs in mental powers, 
There are many mathematicians, but few Newtons. Education 
gives refinement, but neither honesty or humanity. If the vulgar 
man is a pugilist or a pickpocket, the gentleman is frequently 
a duellist or a swindler. 

‘« Our communities,” you exclaim, ‘“ will of course be subject 
to the laws of the country, while those laws are necessary, and 
they will till our system be universal; till then, the laws of the 
country will inflict punishment on any of us who are legally 
punishable.” 

One moment before you had disclaimed punishments; but 
there is a bon-hommie about this allowance which I dread to 
ruffle. Oliver Cromwell swore to Charles the First that not a 
hair of his head should be touched ; and when the head was off, 
he would not suffer a single lock to be taken. You do not 
profess to punish, and think any law unnecessary ; but, like the 
Inguisition, you hand over the culprit to the secular arm. This 
needs no comment. You admit that other ties than those of 
self-interest are necessary to contain the deviations of morbid 
or vitiated minds. 

You exclaim with Eloiza—‘‘ Curse on ail laws but those which 
love has made!” I am no cynic; but in matters of judgment 
allow me to relinquish his legislature. 

You advocate the cause of Eloiza admirably ; but the Eloizas 
which will frequent your societies will bring forth few Abelards. 
They might seem ultra-platonic in their eyes. 

You calculate the number of * * * * Have you nota refined 
name to give them ?—you must gild vice if you wish us to admire 
it. You calculate the number of Prostitutes (for in spite of 
delicacy we must sacrifice to truth) at 200,000, and you add, 
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Is it nothing to rescue such a number from depravity and misery ? 
It is a great deal. It is an herculean task, which no doubt you 
will accomplish ; but you will admit that the term Bagnio was 
not so very inapplicable. You will also allow us not to intro- 
duce our wives, sisters and daughters, to so select a circle. 
We have in England the silliest prejudices on the subject, but 
they are insurmountable. One circumstance you will also 
remember— Those unfortunate beings who rove about the streets 
are nine-tenths of them such as “ united in the first instance 
from affection and choice, from the warm feelings of the heart.” 
Such, in fact, as were the victims of seduction. 

I have no doubt that even your gallantry would welcome the 
ladies from village to village without requiring any payment but 
their smiles, but I query whether that would suffice, were the 
lady old, decrepit, and ugly. Yourely on “ the dear charmers, 
on the guiding of balloons in the regions of boundless space, on the 
prolongation of youth and bloom.” Guide your mind in the regions 
of faacy—a few old cooks and washerwomen will be neceasary 
among your charmers. You will need bricks and ploughs 
more than books, and labourers more than aeronauts. As for 
the prolongation of youth and bloom, you will have much ado 
at first to keep body and soul together. 

To be serious. Allow the necessity of laws and the means 
of enforcing them; offer me means of defence against a foe less 
enlightened than yourselves, against sedition at home; offer me 
protection for commerce! Establish yourselves remote from 
the seat of a society whose customs, manners, and luxuries are 
repugnant to your innovations, or else you will, as the conquer- 
ing Tartars, melt amidst the surrounding people. 

Even your Spartans became corrupted. Plato quotes a pro- 
verb— We sce a great deal of money go to Sparta, but none ever 
comes back. Above all do not dream of an equality among men; 
you are a batchelor, or else, with your friend Lycurgus, I would 
say, go try in thine own family. 

Offer me some little doubts—give me some little difficulties on 
the establishment of your co-operative societies ; community of 
property, is perhapsin my eyes the least difficulty in your system : 
but such blindfolded trust in success seldom assures the mind, 
An hemisphere will soon separate us; twenty years will elapse 
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before I can return; 1 trust I may find you still labouring in the 
cause, but I fear in all probability with no more success. 
Believe me your's sincerely, 


C.M.C. 


We have not room at present to make any observations on our friend’s 
rejoinder, farther than to remark, that wit, or intended wit, as far as 
it bears on ourselves, we have no objection to; though for the user, a 
little expression of feeling on some subjects, and a little candor, would 
perhaps show him not to less advantage. But, in our next Number, we 
hope to let our friend see how easy it is to prove, that misrepresenta- 
tion is not argument, and that chopped sentences may contain ccarseness 
and want reasoning ; we also trust to show him, that though he seems 


to want but our doubting to be himself convinced of the practicability 


of our system, we bave something more than his fears as the grounds 
of our expectation.—ED. 





MR. A. COMBE ON EQUAL DISTRIBUTION. 
(From the Orbiston Register. ) 


Brrore [ had any experience of the subject, my views of 
“equal distribution” were the same as those now advocated by 
the London Co-operative Magazine, and William Thompson, of 
Cork: but these views were changed by an experiment which 
was made, of associating a dozen or two families on these 
principles, about four or five years ago. The individuals con- 
yregated were, almost without exception, professed admirers of 
the new system, yet their conduct afforded to me the most 
complete conviction that the attempt was impracticable. I was 
sorry for it, there was something too so pleasing in the theory, 
but still I was cheered to find, that all the advantages of 
mutual co-operation were left unaffected by this circumstance. 
It was evident that the members were not really inclined for 
“equal distribution,” though they all professed to be so; so in 


making the arrangements for Orbiston, I was guided by this | 


experience, and had our measures so formed, that the feelings 
and inclinations of the members there, should not be forced 
prematurely into such a state, but that they should be governed 
by their inclinations alone. Besides, I considered this- the 
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shortest way by which the object in view, (equal distribution) 
was to be obtained. And experience has seemed to confirm 
this; for we find the individuals thus left to follow their own 
inclinations, at the end of six or seven months, with at least 
two-thirds of their number expressing au ardent desire for 
equal distribution. 

It is true that the Editor of the London Magazine says, that 
we might have attained this good spirit at the first, had we 
forced the introduction of this principle; but as my own expe- 
rience, confirmed by that of Mr. Veysey, of Exeter, and also 
by that of Mr. M‘Clure of New Harmony, joined with Mr. 
Owen, all speak a different language ; and as the said Editor 
speaks only what he imagines, (having had no experience at 
all) itis exceedingly probable that he is deceived. 

The question now before the Society appears to be simply 
this; about two thirds of the members are inclined to have 
“ Equal Distribution,” and whetlier the shortest way of bringing 
in the other third will be to wait ill their inclinations can be 
secured, or to force them to it at once, is the preferable mode. 

As we profess to carry on the New System, without either 
“force or fraud,” I confess I feel strongly impressed in favour 
of that mode which excludes these hateful agents. [am aware 
that the applicability of the term “force,” will be refused by 
the advocates of what is considered the short mode, but where- 
ever one set of individuals (met together on an equal footing) 
do violence to the feelings or inclinations of another set, while 
the latter are acting within the bounds of justice and decorum. 
it appears to me that the term is well applied. No individual 
has power to change his inclinations ; but it is found that cir- 
cumstances, judiciously applied, can change the inclinations of 
individuals, and itis also found that new ideas will change their 
mode of thinking, though they cannot do this themselves. It 


-is on this simple discovery that the new system is founded. 


In the old system, the universal and only mode is, to force 
the individuals to change their opinions and actions. This 
error proceeds from the notion that they have power to do so. 
Those who pay suflicient attention to this part of the subject 
will at once perceive the motive which induced me to make the 
proposals which I submitted to the meeting. I made these 
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proposals because I believe that, if the Society acted upon them, 
the duty of Government would be lightened to almost nothing; 
while, on the other hand, if the other mode were introduced, a 
host of Council-men, Directors, Secretaries, &c. would find 
continual employment in keeping the various wheels in order. 
The efforts of these individuals, in the other case, would be 
directed to the instruction of the ignorant, to the formation of 
habits of cleanliness and order, and above all, to the promotion 
of Industry, Integrity; and Economy, as the sheet-anchor of the 
System. 

As the object of all is to follow the truth, I am quite willing 
that a fair experiment be made of the plan which is most agree- 
able to the majority. I only ask, that it should be under the 
direction of individuals who are willing to make themselves 
known as its supporters. Experience always speaks the same 
language ; and experience on this point may be worth purchasing ; 
as it will undoubtedly make us all of one mind. 

I am sorry that my communications should give offence to 
some of our members. {am solaced by the only object which I 
have had in view,—* The General Welfare and Prosperity of the 
whole Establishment.” ‘To ascribe motives of self-domination or 
aggrandizement to me, is not even consistent, seeing that the fee- 
simple of my life would not now sell for four weeks’ purchase ; 
and the idea of witnessing the improvements made by the commu- 
nity at Orbiston, since I left it, is now even more than I can raise 
a hope to. As my mind has been prepared to follow the Truth 
wherever it will lead, so I find it also prepared to go cheerfully 
and serenely to the ‘* Land of Rest,” whenever circumstances 
shall bring about the change. 

Every principle of the New System will bear the fullest 
investigation, that is, its supporters will feel pleasure rather than 
pain, in having it scrutinized and examined. The backwardness 
which some individuals have evinced on the foregoing subject, 
would almost lead us to believe, that they had scme doubts them- 
selves concerning its truth. I trust, however, that the know- 
ledge of the circumstance, ‘‘ That we are compelled to think and 
to feel, atall times, as we do think and feel; and that we cannot 
possibly think or feel otherwise ;” I say, I trust that the know- 
ledge of this important truth will make us all feel friendly to 
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those who differ from us, and that all anger and ill-will shall 
cease to find a visiting place in any of our bosoms. 

I am informed that many of our members imagine that my 
proposals tended to sanction the spending, in full, the whole of 
the wages of the individuals. Nothing is farther from my views, 
All that I meant, was simply, that no part of the produce of the 
labour of the individual should be finally taken from him against 
his inclination. I would concur, at once, in the majority having 
power to allot any portion of the earnings of the members, to 
accumulate for a given time, for the good of the whole, and I think 
we have good reason to believe, that if ‘‘ Equal Distribution” 
be a benefit to all, all will soon incline to adopt it, 

ABRAM COMBE. 


No person, we are sure, can more sineerely regret Mr. Combe’s bad 
state of health than we do. We should, indeed, be very deficient in 
the spirit of the co-operative or communional system, did we not equally 
respect his good qualities, and lament the danger of their being removed 
from the beniguant career which he had marked out for himself. 

Yet as far as he seems to differ from what we said in our former 
numbers respecting the Orbiston estabiishment, we cannot help thinking 
that he either mistakes our meaning, or that he has slid into a little 
inconsistency. In the beginning of his essay he seems to say that 
in his opinion community of property, or as he terms it “ equal dis- 
tribution,’’ is impracticable; yet he afterwards allows it is the object 
of all his exertions, the end of all his views, the great consummation, 
and hopes it will, ere long, be brought into effect. 

He says, the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine has had no expe- 
rience ; and seems to think that “the said Editor’? should therefore have 
no opinion as to the manner of commencing a co-operative community. 
The said Editor has certainly not. had as much experience in conducting 
competitive establishments as Mr. Combe, and therefore in the line in 
which Mr.Combe has had so much experience, he wouldregard his opinion, 
as indeed he does even in the present instance, with the greatest attention. 
But Mr. Combe, we believe, had no experience, but that of the ten families 
he mentions, in conducting a co-operative community. Now, those 
ten families, we imagine—we have been informed, worked for him, and 
were allowed enly certain wages by him; and also, we think we have 
heard it was the women of the families, who did not enter at all into 
the co-operative or comniunional views, caused the disagreement and 


failure in the little establishment. 


Mr. Combe says, he has the experience of Messrs. Owen and M‘Clure, 
to show that community of property, or equal distribution, should not be 
entered on at the commencement of the establishment of a co-operative 
<ommunity. Now, the constitution of the New Harmeny Community, 
published inthe New Harmony Gazette, expressly lays down community 
of property or equal distribution as a fundamental principle; and+ Mr. 
M‘Clure, in his letter to professor Silliman, says, that he has joined 
Mr. Owen in all his undertakings on their side of the Atlantic, 
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Mr. Combe states, that two-thirds of the people at Orbiston desire 
community of property; but that the rest of the residents do not; and 
that he does not think it right to force them to adopt it. We also do 
not think it would be right that he should force them. Yet we think if 
he had, in the beginning, laid down community of property and co- 
operation, as the fundamental principles of the establishment, he would 
have found persons in abundance to join him, and to enter on the practice 
of those principles immediately, without baving recourse either to “ force 
or fraud,”’ which we fully concur with him in considering most “ hateful 

ents,” 

He would not receive as members of the establishment persons who 
came professedly to be idle. He would not receive the professed drunk- 
ard, the professed gamester, the professed thief. Why then could he not, 
with equal justice and with equal regard to liberty, object to receive 
those who would not’ consent to co-operation and community of pro- 
perty; for are not they the practical essentials of the system—essentials 
indeed, without which the system, whatever it may be called, would 
be still but the old competitive juggle? He would require honesty; 
why then notrequire what there could be no substantial honesty without? 

Could it be necessary to give persons ai Orbiston a trial of what they 
had so long tried before elsewhere, and found productive of nothing 
but evil? The two-thirds that bave entered on community of property 
would probably have entered on it at first; and by not having done so, 
they have lost upwards of half a year in the old competitive and indivi- 
dualized struggle. And they also, by not having done so, have delayed 
theiradvance to prosperity, and the impression which that advance would 
have made on the publie ai large. 

We had nearly forgotten any mention of the Exeter and Devon Com- 
munity. But how stands the case with fegard to that community? The 
persons who actually entered on that establishment, entered on commu- 
nity of property immediaiely. They proceeded with the best spirit, 
with entire harmony, and with assiduous industry. But Mr. Vesey, who 
promised them capital, but who had not joined in co-operation or com- 
munity of property, suddenly withdrew his support; and in consequence 
of his doing so, not through any disagreement amongst themselves, 
through any want of exerticn, or through any ill conduct on their part, they 
were obliged to break up from the farm he had taken or bought for them. 
So far, however, were they from being indisposed towards the principle 
of community of property by theiy misfortune on his farm, that they were 
more and more convinced of the excellence of co-operation and commu- 
nity of property. Such of them as could stay together, have themselves 
taken another farm near Exeter, and are now actually proceeding 0: 
ce-operation and community of property, and carrying them fully into 
practice. 

We hope that nothing has dropped from us which can in the smallest 
degree wound Mr. Combe’s feelings. We can assure bim with the 
greatest sincerity of our respect and esteem; and that instead of trving 
to plant in bis pillow a thorn, if we would do so in any person’s, we 
would be amongst the most anxious to lay it with balm, and to raise tbe 
we head that presses it, to renewed health and energy and vigour.— 
SD. 
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